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THE WITCH THAT I SAW. 


SoME years ago a report spread that fever of a peculiarly 
virulent nature had broken out in a large fishing village some 
miles distant from our home, and that vigorous measures must at 
once be resorted to, so as to prevent the spread of infection. Now 
to people in the larger towns who are accustomed to hear at 
least of sanitary regulations and in some instances to .see them 
enforced; a proposal to inspect and report upon an_ infected 
village might seem a very simple matter. But any person accus- 
tomed to the baleful superstitions of our ‘ Fisher Folk” well 
knows that a raid through a village during a season of pestilence 
is taking one’s life in one’s hand with a vengeance. The blind 
belief of the poor people in Fate, or as they expressively term it 
“ It be to be”; their total disbelief in the virtues of fresh air and 
pure water; the crowding into infected rooms of many of the 
healthy part of the population are the most powerful obstacles with 
which the Doctor and Clergyman have to contend. I ought to have 
added another—the superstitious reverence for the dead which 
prevents the men from going to sea while the body of any of their 
“Folk” lies unburied. Instead of plying their vocation on the 
deep, they are seen cowering together, talking in whispers of the 
virtues of the deceased, and indulging in the most gloomy appre- 
hensions of sharing, and that soon, their comrade’s fate. 

Now, in the case above alluded to, some of the more public men in 
our neighbourhood appointed themselves sanitary inspectors for the 
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nonce and I drove with my father who formed one of the party to 
visit some friends living near the apparently doomed village. It was 
with no very enviable feelings that I stood at the door of Beach 
House and watched a detachment of my friends approaching the 
village. On their return and even during dinner the conversation 
was of a most gruesome character. Our surroundings were not 
particularly cheering, tie house was old and rambling, and though 
close to the sea a succession of sand hills shut us completely out from 
its enlivening influence. Indeed, it seemed almost impossible to 
resist all the gloomy influences, till one of the party alluded to the 
well-known story of the Witch of Dorend who was buried in uncon- 
secrated ground near our friend’s house. Her revels on land and sea 
were discussed with great animation ; and on my expressing surprise 
thatsuch an extremely active old lady could rest in her grave, 1 was 
assured that it had been proved impossible. Her frequent resur- 
rections had occasioned such violent tempests on the coast that a 
number of sailors resolved they should not stand the old hag’s 
cantrips any longer, so they raised her body which had been placed 
in the usual manner and buried her head downards, so that if her 
activity required further scope it might. be extended in a warmer and 


(it may be) more natural element. I was further assured that the 
experiment had proved perfectly successful, and that if I agreed to 
remain at Beach House one night I might feel perfectly secure from 


any unearthly visitant. Had I only known! But I must not 
anticipate. 

My father and most of the other guests having taken their leave 
I sat with my host talking of many things undreamed of in the 
philosophy of dwellers in the great towns. The lives of some of the 
most prosaic people I have known have been spent in romantic 
situations; but to a person gifted with some imagination and a 
certain amount of literary culture, it secms impossible to live in a 
wild secluded district without one’s mind taking its hue from its lonely 
and often occult surroundings. ‘There are to some associations cons 
nected with even the wild scream of the sea gull—the deceitful plaint 
of the plover—and oh! more than all, the roar of the atlantic, that no 
other sounds can produce, and as my host was one who had 
succumbed in some degree to these influences, his talk wasto me 
fresh as thesummer breezes he loved so well; and by the time we retired 
for the night, my mind had been divested of any superstitious tinge 
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it may have acquired through the day and had completely regained 
its usual healthy tone. 

The bedroom allotted me was close to the drawing room I had 
just left, and both rooms were in a wing entirely shut out from the 
rest of the house. Indeed, as my kind friends bade me good-night 
they laughingly turned the key in the door at the end of the 
corridor so that I might be secure from any nocturnal disturbance. 
There was a stillness that could almost be felt, now and then a 
very gentle sowgh of wind was heard, but even that seemed to 
subside as I retired to rest, and after the fatigue of the day 
soon fell asleep. I was soon, however, roused by 2 shrick so wild 
and piercing that I felt nearly frozen with horror. Collecting my 
senses as I best could, I sprung out of bed and rushed to the 
window, but all outside seemed as peaceful as the graves lying 
under the shadow of the old church wall. Once more I tried to 
rest, and lectured myself into quite a practical frame of mind, 
when a low wailing sound reached my ear, something almost 
human in tle sound gave me some comfort; I thought of the 
dying and dead in the fever stricken village below, and the sound 
might be the keen or wail of mourners for a spirit just passed 
away—a sound that once heard can never be forgotten. Soothed 
by even this reflection I fell asleep a second time, when oh! 
horror of hotrors! there that shriek again, so wildly despairing, 
unholy sound never perhaps before was heard by mortal ears. 
Frenzied with fear I rushed through the corridor, but as I before 
mentioned the door connecting me with the rest of the house was 
locked, and when I tried to scream for assistance my mouth was 
so parched that I could not even utter a sound. The front house 
was completely still, and partially soothed by the silence I 
returned to bed determined to brave out the agony of the night. 
But no rest for the weary startled brain. All the hags of Christendom 
seemed to dance before my distempered vision. The old witch of 
. Dorend grinning in my face, and then withdrawing with an 
eldrich screech. At last the spectre of the Brocken appeared on 
the scene, and singling out my particular witch hag he led 
her out to dance, she singing or rather shrieking the fearful old 
German Witch song which my readers will pardon me for 


quoting— P 
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“ Man shickt ein Henkersknicht 
Zu ihr in Gefaingniss n’unter, 
Den man hut kleidet recht, 
Mit cinu Birnhaute, 

Als wenns der Teufel war, 
Als ihm die drut anschaute. 
Meints ihr Buhl kam daher: 


Jie sprach zu ihm behende, 
Wie lisst du mich so lang 

In der Obriykeit Hiinde? 

Hilf mie aus ihren Zwang, 
Wie du mie hast verheissen 
Ich bin ja eben dein 

Thu mich aus Angst enfreissen 
O liebste Buh! mein ?” 


The last-line formed a chorus in which all the witches joined, and 
with one wild unearthly yell the whole Phantasma, or whatever it was, 
vanished ; and oh ! heavenly sound, a cock crowed lustily beneath my 


window bringing me in one moment to my own sweet earth again. 
Prostrate alike in mind and body I kept my room till the breakfast 
hour, shrinking from any allusion to the horrors of the previous 
night. To my intense amazement my friends met me with the most 
cheerful unconcern, and a girlish dread of ridicule prevented my 
asking any explanation of such unearthly sounds; but it was with 
feelings of indescribable relief I saw the carriage drive up that was to 
carry me home, and it was many days before my nerves regained 
their former healthy tone. 

I had almost forgotten the horrible episode ei my host of that 
night came on a visit. After some desultory conversation, looking at 
me keenly, he enquired if I had been disturbed in* any way the last 
night I spent at Beach House? I said the ‘ disturbance,’ as he very 
mildly put it, was such that my greatest wish on earth was to 
forget it. 

“ Your nerves must be stronger than your friend Miss C.’s,”’ said 
he. “A few nights after you left us she occupied the room you 
had, and during the night she with an almost supernatural strength, 
burst open the door leading to the front part of the house and 
appeared before ug in a state of the wildest derangement. How 
we reproached ourselves for not having warned you of the strange 
sounds heard in that*ryoom! They are caused by a hole in the 
chimney board, and when even a breath of wind blows from the 
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east, it causes a peculiarly wild and (during the night) appalling 
sound.” Well, I had eaten salt under that roof, so did not even 
hint to my friend that he might have had the hole filled up, or 
had the board dispensed with; but had he done so, the readers of 
the P. M. could not have had this agony “ piled up,” as Americans 
term it, into a Christmas Story. 





THE PIAZZA AND THE GRAND CANAL. 


We had strayed along the “ Shore of the Sclavonians,’’ my second 
self and I, watching the gorgeous sunset, talking of Titian, and how 
little marvel it was that in Venice he should have learnt his match- 
less colouring; quoting Byron, and saying to each other how often 
his gaze must have rested on this fair scene from the quiet haven of 
the Armenian convent yonder on San Lazzaro. And little by 
little, heaven’s lights died out, and earth’s tawdry ones began to 
shine their best, and the brilliant shops in the Arcades looked doubly 
alluring in the dazzling brightness. The Piazza San Marco was 
all alive as usual: thousands of little tables and straw chairs were 
set out, and thousands of pleasure seekers were grouped about intent — 
upon ices, gossip, and amusement in general. My friend Sara and 
I, wishing to see life, and foreign life especially in all its phases, 
frequently resorted to this gay haunt. On this particular evening 
in May we patronised the renowned Café Florian, ordered two 
“crema di vaniglia,” and took up our station on a cushioned stone 
seat. 

Our eyes roved about anchorless for some minutes, seeking for some 
group to interest them. We are both of us still young in heart and 
fancy, and even yet addicted to romance and castle-building, (for 
others). Officers with their blue uniforms and long clanking swords 
seemed to predominate largely over the prosperous, sleek bourgeois 
citizens, sipping coffee or something stronger, in lazy enjoyment. 
There were younger arid more vivacious men too, of both Latin and 
Teutonic race, and ladies galore, mostly with some picturesque 
bright-coloured drapery ‘to set off their dress ;. and ull these careless 
children otf the south, (by birth or by tempoxary adoption,) were 
chatting and laughing, and enjoying life with a gaiety we dou’t 
understand in England, and are half inclined to think wicked when 
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wesee it! I toochatted away to my good Sara, the friend of twenty 
years, who had at last been able to fulfil her early dream of coming 
abroad and seeing Venice, aud with me. ‘ 

‘‘ Do you see that girl with the blue veil,” she asked me presently, 
“sitting at that little table with the funny looking old woman? A 
sort of duenna she looks, or nurse ; she can’t be her mother, I should 
say. What in the world are they talking, for in this Polyglot place 
it might be anything from Irish to Icelandic ?” 

«* Russian,” I said, after a pause of attention. ‘ She’s a nice- 
looking little thing, isn’t she fresh, young and innocent, intelligent 
too I think?” Sara, as she always does, had exactly hit on the 
right epithets. She was a fresh, bright looking young thing, this 
little neighbour of ours, with curly light hair, rosy cheeks, and round 
rather childish blue eyes. We agreed that her companion might 
possibly be her grandmother. Her face was very plain, but clever, 
and after watching her for a few moments, we doubted no longer as 
to her social status. ‘‘ A gentlewoman, at any rate, even if a Tartar,” 
said Sara concisely. Just then, a tall man in a cloak came up and 
stood before the two ladies. 

‘¢ Buona sera, come sta?” I heard him say to the elder, and then 
I thought the round eyes drooped a little, perhaps the roses grew a 
shade deeper, and in a moment all my interest was awake. To my 
disappointment, however, the new comer sat down with his back 
directly towards me, and all [ could see was a pair of broad flat 
shoulders, with a sort of plaid slung across them, and a straight line 
of parting down his back hair. But woman’s imagination requires 
little solid food, and I built pages of romance upon the careless high 
bred grace ofall his movements. His age was my chief uncertainty. 

Presently the band struck up the noble Cujus Animam, oddly 
chosen for this gay scene, but admirably rendered. I saw the little 
girl’s eyes brighten, aud her hand unconsciously follow the irresistible 
rhythm of the music. The gentleman looked at her, I saw him turn 
his head, but he spoke not, he seemed content to let her listen in 
peace. 


After the last notes had died away, I heard the young man, (he 
must be young) say in Italian, in the softest most winning voice, 
“And so you were not well Signorina last night. A headache, was 
it? Ah! I fear you were out too much in the sun; in Venice you 
must be careful.” 
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I lost the girl’s reply, and his and her next speeches. Then I 
caught the words very earnestly spoken in his full deep voice 
“ Provarla, Signorina, provarla!” (Try it.) ‘ Lho gia provata.” 
(But I have tried it) said the little blonde rather petulantly, and the 
thought flashed across me, as I watched his grave serious face, as it 
was turned sideways, looking at her with unmistakeable tenderness, 
“ Does that little school-girl know the value of that strong man’s 
love? Isitin her to appreciate his devotion, so tender and true? 
I wonder.” Then he called one of the many hovering black-headed 
waiters, and evidently tried to persuade the ladies to take something, 
but I heard a very trenchant ‘* Niente, niente,” from her of the rosy 
cheeks, and a few moments thereafter, Sara, whose health is always 
my law, moved aspeedy return to our hotel. Somehow those 
earnest tones, “ provarla,” kept ringing in my ears all the way 
home, though I was quite in the dark as to what the young man had 
so strongly recommended. All my interest was aroused ; there are 
not many men thoroughly heart and soul in earnest, even in love. 

Next day, at our table d’héte dinner, my heart gave a little throb 
of pleasure, as I recognised the interesting trio established just 
opposite to us. 

“ How delightful!” I whispered, nudging Sara, “ now we shall 
be able to watch the romance.” But Sara's interest was much 
diminished, and she amused herself with an English neighbour. 
I may as well set down at once the particulars which I came to know 
later on, so as to give clearness to my little story. 

Madame Kekevich, the old lady, was, as we had thought possible, 
the fair girl’s grandmother. She was wandering about with her in 
a certain aimless way which some Russians, (and some of other 
nations also) and I was told by an American lady who knew every- 
thing about everybody, that she was rich, but improvident, and often 
ran so short of money as to be obliged to stop where she was till 
remittances arrived from Russia. This girl, Nadine, was her sole 
surviving descendant and heiress. The Italian trip was supposed to 
be for her benefit. Nicolas Baratoff was also a Russian, and it was 
not surprising that they should all meet for the first time in Venice, 
rather than in their own “big country.” At any rate, though 
entire strangers three weeks before, they were now very intimate, 
and it was easy to see that for the young man there was but one 
hopein view. He had served in the army, but had for some time 
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been travelling for his health. There was something very earnest, 
at times amounting to sternness in his expression; I liked him the 
more for it. It is said that every face has a certain look which has 
no trace of care. This was exactly the case with Nadine’s smooth 
cheeks and unruffled brow. I used to feel almost impatient as I 
watched the poor child’s round eyes, which looked as if they never 
had, never could shed a tear. The old lady was quite a character, 
a thorough woman of the world, with such powers of conversation 
that even Monsieur Baratoff hung on her words, and seemed some- 
times to forget Nadine ; whimsical and capricious, she was a new 
and very interesting study to me, who enjoy taking what I call notes 
on Nationalities. I grew to like her rugged face, with its play of 
feature, and small twinkling eyes. Would Nadine’s ever shrink up 
to be like them? Madame’s costumes were quaint in the extreme, 
especially the peignoir and white skull-cap in which she occasionally 
appeared at lunch. (I never once saw her handsomely dressed.) 
I am afraid I grew rather silent and uncompanionable to poor Sara, 
who at last had to take me to task playfully for attending to nothing 
but “those barbarians, who were really nothing to me.” Where- 
upon I retorted a charge of jealousy, and then we both laid down 
our arms, as our use and custom is before blood was drawn. 

One evening the Russians did not as usual all come in together. 
M. Baratoff, who had appartments in another hotel, and only dined 
at the New York, did not appear till after a glutinous mass denom- 
inated “‘ Téte de veau en Tortue & Tl Anglaise,” a frequent and very 
harmless entrée, had vanished. He was silent, and [ thought I saw 
a cloud on his good open face. Nadine I fancied pouted her little 
rosebud mouth, and looked as nonchalante as she could, but a put- 
on expression is not often successful at eighteen. 

It was far on in May, and I hurried away from dessert so as to 
catch the lovely sunset tints for a sketch I was making on the steps 
in front of which gondolas were always stationed. The windows 
of the Salon de Lecture, seldom used by any of us, looked on the 
corner where I sat, and presently, closed as they were, I heard 
voices coming through them, unintelligible save in their raised and 
eager intonation. I looked round and saw Nadine in the Salon 
gesticulating, her hands spread out appealingly, and Monsieur 
Baratoff standing before her with a look of mingled sternness and 
distress I had never seen on his face before. He suddenly came out 
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through the glass door on to the steps, brushed past me with a hasty 
word of apology, and hailed a gondolier. 

I was stupified. I knew perfectly well that some dreadful crisis 
had come, and that every word and every look was of intense, irrevo- 
cable meaning. My pulses throbbed with longing to stop this foolish 
child, to warn her not to cast away her life’s happiness, to pause 
and think at least before it was too late. But, ‘ we had never been 
introduced,” and the conventionalities of good breeding compelled 
me to sit by passively while this drama, very possibly a life tragedy 
to one of the actors, was played out. 

So I restrained my uncivilized impulses, and went on dashing 
in crimson and yellow for the sunset sky, and deep rich blue for the 
windows of the grand old palaces, and tawny brown for the lateen 
sails of the fishing boats in the distance. (N.B. The whole sketch 
had to be sponged off the next day.) Suddenly I became aware 
that Nadine, flushed and excited, was standing close by me, her 
little fingers still nervously interlacing each other. Before I had 
any idea what was coming she burst out in French “ C'est fini! 
T can bear it no longer, Madame, can you understand ? You look 
as if you could, he is good, but he is so tyrannical, so grave, so 
serious, he will have a reason for everything, ef ga m’ennuie! This 
is all because I went ont with grandmama, and told him we did not 
want him. And now he has made me such a scene, but such a 
scene ! he calls me coquette, and says he willcome no more. And 
grandmama will be so angry; but what shallI do? Madam, I 
know you have seen it all; you have watched us, and they say the 
English are so good and kind, will you not help me? He said as 
he rushed away, ‘You will never see me again, for I know 
that will please you best.’” 

“Write to him,” I cried like an impulsive old fool, feeling at 
once as if I had known this Russian girl for years; ‘* write a note 
at once and say you are sorry for the misunderstanding, and that it 
shall never happen again.’’ “ But how can I say that?’ she asked, 
“Tt may happen again often ; this is not the first time, no, nor the 
second. He will ask indiscreet questions again, and then I shall 
not answer, and then he will do just as he did to day.” “ Will you 
not tell me all about it?” said I, “and then I shall know better how 
to advise you.” ‘* Yes I will, and you shalljudge. I asked grand- 
mama to take me to the Lido, where everyone goes to bathe, and I 
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did not want Monsieur Nicolas there, so we set off without letting 
him know, as we generally do, where to find us. On our way 
we met him in a gondola and he asked rather rudely where we 
were going ? and why we had notinvited him too? The Russians. 
are often rough, Madam, when they are angry. And then I told 
him I would not be treated like a child, and grandmama only 
laughed, and said I was behaving like one, and at last he went 
on, very angry. Of course after dinner he began again, wanting 
to know where we had been, I think he is jealous, and fancies. 
there is some one [I like better, I sometimes make him think so 
to tease him, and so you see, Madam, itis a quarrel pour tout de 
von this time.’ 

“No, no!” I cried, ‘‘ You must and shall be friends again, 
my child, I am so much older than you are, I may speak to you 
as a mother would: do not throw away his strong, tender love! 
You may never meet with its like again.” 

‘Perhaps he does love me very much,” said Nadine musingly, 
“but he is too old, and he does not understand me, I am young, 
and I want to amuse myself, and to be gay. What a pretty 
picture you are making,” she interrupted herself: ‘ Monsieur 
Nicolas he paints too.” 

“He is very clever,” said I, “he speaks Italian beautifully, 
I heard him one night on the Piazza before I knew your names, 
and my interest in you began then.” 

“‘Yes, he speaks Italian very well,” said Nadine, “and that 
is another trouble, he will make me talk it, to improve myself; he 
would always be trying to teach me something or other. He 
thinks I am so ignorant, and it is true I do not know as much 
as most Russian girls, I have always moved about with grandmama.” 

“Well,” I said, wishing to keep her to the point, ‘‘he looks 
so good and kind, that I am sure he will readily come round. 
But whatever you do don’t try to pique him into jealousy, it is 
a mean thing, and no good cau come of it. Go and write at 
once,’ I added, taking it upon me to speak rather authoritatively, 
for I thought she seemed to waver. 

“If I can,” she said, “but perhaps grandmama will be in our 
room, and then I cannot.” 


Irresolution in trifles, (as we always call them,) has been my 
foible all my life. I asked myself whether I should offer to let her 
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write in my room ; but that would be like tempting her to deceive 
Madam Kekevich. I hesitated a moment too long, for when I turned 
my head, half intending to propose it, she was gone. ‘All for the 
best,” said I to myself, with the quiet superstition, fatalism, call it 
which you will, of weak indolent people who cannot make up their 
minds in time. ‘ All for the best ; match-making is very dangerous, 
and perhaps I have interfered too much already. Let me be cautious.” 

My Russians were seldom visible till noon. But not before dinner 
time on the day after our interview on the steps, did I catch 
sight of Nadine. I tried most anxiously to read her face, but in 
vain ; it looked as fresh and smooth and happy as ever, I thought. 
The place on her left hand was vacant, nevertheless, the chair turned 
half round in a melancholy expectant sort of way. “ He cometh 
not,’ I said to myself. But she did not look aweary, weary. Had 
she any heart at all I wondered. 

As we filed out from dinner, I made my way to her side and 
whispered, “ Well did you write?’ ‘Oh yes,” she answered 
nonchalantly, ‘I suppose he is dining with friends this evening.” 

‘‘T wonder he did not come,” said I. “ Did he answer?” 

“ No, he did not,” replied Nadine, ‘I daresay he will come early 
to-morrow.” Then changing the subject with the tact of a woman 
of thirty. ‘“ Will you come for a sail in our gondola this evening, 
Madam, there is to be music on the Grand Canal ? 

As Sara was not well, and keeping her room, I was obliged to 
say no, and to content myself with looking rather wistfully after the 
different parties setting forth so blithely in their pleasure boats, to 
float over the moonlit waters, and listen to the mellow southern voices 
in a sort of lotos-eater’s extasy. Ah! “see Venice and die,” say I. 
T saw Nadine’s light figure spring into the gondola, laden with wraps 
for her grandmother, and I softened towards her again, She dis- 
armed me in spite of myself, there was something so irresistibly pretty 
and taking about her. “ They will be sure to fall in with each other 
to-night,” I thought, “and then he must relent in a moment, and 
forgive her. After all, she is buta child, he is much older, and 
perhaps expects too much of her.” 

I was working in my room next morning, and there came a soft 
tap at my door. In answer to my “ Entrate,” there appeared Nadine, 
in her hat and blue veii, and little braided Cossack jacket, looking so 
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young and fair and innocent, that I longed to take her in my arms 
and kiss her. But she was not used to tender demonstrations from 
her grandmother, and simply gave me two cold fingers as she entered. 
“Here is my letter,” she said in a dry voice. “I have just 
fetched it.” 

I was puzzled to understand the meaning. ‘ What, the letter 
you wrote thatevening ?” I said. <‘‘ No, the letter I wrote yesterday,” 
she answered, a little defiantly. ‘* He has gone away, left Venice.’ 
“*Oh! why did you not write at once, as I advised you?” I cried 
reproachfully. ‘‘ You put it off too long.” 

“How could I help it?’ she said with a sharp tone in her 
voice I had never heard before. “ My grandmother was in bed, 
and would not let me sit up a moment. So it was too late to 
find him.” She sat down on a footstool, and began to tear up. 
her note with mechanical precision. A weak cr soft-hearted girl 
would have cried; a very self-reliant one would have consulted no 
one in the matter. This little Russian belonged to neither class ; 
did she care, or did she not, whether she ever saw her lover again ? 
I was at a loss what to say or do for the best, ignorant as I was of 
this young creature’s circumstances and disposition, yet heartily 
wishing to help her, since she had in such a signal manner chosen 
me for her confidante. 

“What a pity!” at last I said weakly, ‘when did he go? that 
very evening?’ ‘ Yes, so the waiter said,’ she answered. 

She was pettish and irritable ; I pitied her from my heart, but 
could think of nothing to comfort her, so we sat silent and 
absorbed, tili at last she rose and shook the fragments of paper out 
the window into the Canal below. Then she put out her hand to me 
and went away. 

After this confidence Nadine suddenly became very cold and 
reserved towards me. I had really done nothing for her, so I could 
not accuse her of ingratitude. But my heart ached to think of the 
burden of uncertainty at least, if not of real distress, which she so 
resolutely kept to herself. I would fain have had some excuse for 
taking her in my arms, and soothing and comforting her like a tired 
unhappy child. 

It was a week after Nicolas Baratoff’s abrupt departure, I was 
sitting up very late in my bedroom, looking over papers and 
writing, when I heard a succession of low taps at my door. Before 
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I had convinced myself what manner of summons it was, natural or 
supernatural, I heard the words “ Ouvrez, owvrez, c'est moi,” in a 
hoarse whisper which was distinctly of this world, and quickly open- 
ing, I admitted Madame Kekevich~yes, Madam Kekevich who 
had never visited me before. 

Never at a loss she stepped forward with perfect self-possession 
and subsided into my arm-chair. Wondering what could have 
procured me the honour of this nocturnal visit, I began rather 
hesitatingly, ‘‘qu’est ce qwil y a donc, Madame ?” 

“*My dear frien’, it is bad news that bring me; my child Nadj, 
she seem ill, no sleep, quite like one mad, I do noding wid her.” 

“ Dare you leave her?” I cried, horrified at Madame’s slowness. 
‘“¢ Let us go to her at once. She ought not to be left.” 

We went up a flight of stairs to the next étage, and Madame laid 
her hand on the door of her room— it was fast locked. 

“‘Quvre donc,” she cried. No answer. Then some Russian 
spoken avthoritatively. Still no sound. Madame hammered, I 
pushed, till I felt the suspense unendurable, and marvelled at her 
stolid face. Suddenly I remembered that a balcony ran along this 
wall of the house, passing and communicating with all the windows, 
and I reminded Madame of it. We got out, and stealthily crept 
along the balcony, for fear of alarming Nadine, and causing her to 
shut the window, which Madame said was open when she left 
the room. | 

Yes, it was open still, and hanging over the balcony, looking on 
the Grand Canal stood Nadine. 

At that moment it seemed as if all the bells in Venice began to 
strike and chime the hour. Those iron voices that had marked the 


days and tolled out the doom of Foscari and many another great 


heart which beat for Venice, to how many in that city, the knell of 
some hope, some love, some life. 

I went to Nadine, and gently but firmly clasped her round the 
waist before she could escape me. 

«¢ Ah! she would never let me do that,” cried Madame. “I may 
never so much as touch her!” 

I would not loose my hold of the girl’s arm, but led her into her 
room, unresisting as a child. By the light of the bougies on the 
dres-ing-table, I saw her face, more altered than I could have thought 
possible in the short interval since she sat in my room tearing up her 
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letter, and looking so fresh and rosy. Her eyes had a wild pained 
look which went to my very heart, and there were dark rings under- 
neath them; her mouth was drawn and her whole countenance 
changed. What had come over her? Was she really very ill? 

After much eloquence I prevailed on Madame to retire to a bed 
in her second room, and let me stay with Nadine. 

As soon as the old lady had left the room, Nadine turned round 
with a sigh of relief, and with the first caress I had ever had from 
her, laid her curly head on my shoulder. 

“ Oh will you really stop with me dear Madame? I am go 
afraid to bealone; my thoughts are so dreadful, and I cannot sleep,” 
she said piteously. 

* Indeed I mean to stay all night with you,” I said, wishing to 
lead her to unburden her mind. “ And tell me my child what is 
the matter ? Is it that your grandmother is angry, and has heen 
scolding you?” 

“Oh! can you ask what is the matter?’ she cried, lifting her 
sad eyes to mine. “ Don’t you see that he does not come, and I 
cannot tell what has become of him. Do you think he is dead? 
I have been looking out, and it is so dark and cold in the canal. 
I have a feeling here that tells me I shall never see him again. He 
always said he could not live without me, and I am so afraid he has 
done something desperate, and the sin would be on my head all my 
life. Oh! Madam, do pray that he may be safe. I have 
been praying all night. I should never never be happy again if he 
were dead.” 

I saw that she was in the excitement of violent mental fever, this 
young creature [had thought so phlegmatic, so passionless, and 
sorely puzzled I was how to comfort her, though dimly conscious 
that it was best to let her relieve her mind by telling me all. 

“‘ Go to bed dear,” at last I said, “ and let us talk it over quietly. 
First of all, put out of your head that foolish idea about M. Baratoff 
being drowned. It is the unlikeliest thing in the world, he is too 
wise, too good, too brave by far for such a foolish cowardly act ; and 
he must feel.that your quarrel was a trifling one that could be easily 
made right. Much more likely he is gone to Milan, as he has been 
talking of doing, and you will soon hear that he is back again at the 
Bauer. Would you like me to go myself the first thing in the 
morning and hear about him ?” I said with a sudden inspiration. 
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Nadine sprang up in bed with clasped hands, “Oh, if you only 
would!” she cried. ‘ Why did I never think of it before? I had 
rather know the very worst than feel this dreadful suspense.” 

After this she became gradually calmer, and finally fell into a 
soft childlike sleep. I sat watching her sweet face, and musing on 
the strange ups and downs of life. Here was I, the sole attendant of 
a young creature, an utter stranger to me a month before, advising 
helping her in the first great crisis of her life. 

By eight in the morning I was in my gondola responding very 
faintly to the customary civilities of my favourite Giovanni, for the 
sanguine enthusiasm of the night had died away, and a reaction of 
hopelessness had set in. Nadine’s dismal forebodings seemed only too 
probable as I floated over those waters which could tell so many 
tragic tales had they the gift of language. I stood in the vestibule 
of the Hotel Bauer. 

‘“‘Has M. Baratoff returned from his journey?” I asked, my 
heart sinking with dread of the reply. 

‘¢ Si Signora, he returned late last night. He is not up yet.” 

«¢ T will wait,” said I, my voice quite shaky with excitement. 
And as the Concierge retreated, I took up the Hotels of Europe, 
which for the first time seemed to me highly entertaining reading. 

In ten minutes M. Nicolas stood before me. 

“You have been away?” I asked, wondering how I ought to 
conduct my negotiation—* Your sudden departure has given great 
uneasiness to Madame Kekevich and her grand-daughter.” 

He looked suddenly grave. 

‘¢ That silly little Nadine cannot divest herself of the fear that some 
harm has befallen you,” I continued, carefully watching his face, 
“‘ She is not at all well; indeed I have been very anxious about her, 
she has been so excited and nervous.” 

“Ts she ill?” he said quickly. “ Ah those headaches! they 
always made me uneasy. She was so imprudent.” 

I was touched by his entire freedom from coxcombry—evidently 
he did not think of connecting Nadine’s illness with his own 
disappearance. 

“T think,’’ I said hesitating and dreading to say too much, “ the 
sight of you will go far to cure her.” 

«¢ Ah Madame,” he said sadly, “I did not mean to see her any 
more, I should never forget her, but it seemed to me best that we 
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should part. She has tried my patience sadly. But, ifit really is as 
you say, that she has suffered—” 

‘Try her once more,” I interrupted eagerly. ‘She is buta child, 
she needs many allowances, much forbearance still, but I think you 
will find this has been a great lesson to her.” 

‘“‘ T can bear with all her faults,” he exclaimed, “if, if only that 
she cares for me.” 

“Try her,” I repeated; “it is not for me to answer, but I am 
sure she is changed.” He grasped my hand. 

“If it is so indeed, I shall owe my happiness to you, and I shall 
thank you as long as I live,” he cried in the deep heartfelt tones 
which had moved me in the lamplit piazza when first I saw him. 

* * * * 

I have an urgent invitation to go to Russia. Shall I ever journey 
thither I wonder, and see my sweet little Nadj in her stately home, 
the light of her husband’s eyes ? Even if not, I shall always thank 
God for having let me do a little part towards making two of 
His creatures happy. 8. G. 8. Y. 





NO NIGHT, NO MORNING. 


A past that has had its sorrows 
Must have had some joy as well; 
Some gleam of hope in the distance, 
Some spot where the sunlight fell. 


To-day may be dark and lonely 

While we mourn for one who was dear, 
But we close our eyes and remember 
The days when the loved one was near. 


There are phantom forms before us, 
Though the phantom hands are cold— 
Their grasp was once warm and loving 
When their tale of love was told. 


There are some, who have had no shadows, 
Nor joys, nor griefs to recall— 

A past with nothing to mourn for 

Is the saddest past of all. 











































EXCUSES. 


The slothful man saith, ‘‘ there is a lion without, I shall beslain in the streets.” 


Ir is almost too bad, is it not, to write about excuses? One is 
obliged to look these little airy, delicate creatures straight in the face, 
and they do not like it. We do not like it either. They are very 
convenient little friends, and we would rather not quarrel with them. 
Now, if excuses have a weak point, it is that they do not look well in 
a full light. 

Many things, as we know, have the same peculiarity. 

Rouge, false hair, enamel, dyed silks, and many other contrivances 
of polite society shrink from the glare of day. The bald light of the 
sun should never shine,—should never be allowed to shine on any 
artificial object. Nature will bear any amount of sunshine, but art 
(the art of polite society) is better kept in the shade. 

Now excuses have, at the best, what may be called a ‘ candle-light 
complexion.” How unkind, then, to drag them from the sweet 
obscurity in which their shrinking merit loves to hide, and to expose 
them to the ‘‘ unbecoming”’ effect of broad daylight. 

And suppose upon close investigation that we find these charming 
little friends to be false and worthless, how much discomfort we should 
entail upon ourselves ! 

Robbed of our pleasant excuses, how often should we be reduced to 
the disagreeable alternation of either saying, ‘‘ This is a wrong thing, 
and therefore I will not do it,” or of declaring plainly, ‘I see this is 
wrong, but I intend to do it nevertheless.” 

Now a ‘ good excuse ”’ will always find the happy medium between 
these two courses. It will enable us to do the thing that we like and 
at the same time it will make our minds easy. Could anything be 
more delightful? We can shirk any duty, and indulge in any 
peccadillo, if only we are clever enough to make excuses sufficiently 
plausible to satisfy ourselves and other people. 

Sweet little creatures! How much of our comfort do we owe to 
them ! 

And after all, they are a very cheap luxury. No great intelligence, 
no great labour is needed to acquire the art of manufacturing them. 
With a little practise it is quite astonishing how quickly and easily 
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For instance, suppose we have a disagreeable ‘duty’ letter to write, 
and know that we ought to write it to-day, but by no means wish to. 
We have only to think for a very little while, and a whole host of 
‘reasons ”’ will arise, showing that it would really be detter to put it 
off till to-morrow. You see, to-morrow might be wet and then we 
could take our time over it, and to-day we really have so much to do. 
We “must” go out for a walk, and we ‘‘ought”’ to finish a piece of 
work, and we “ might as well” go on with that drawing, or try over 
that new music, &e., &e. 

And if, when we are out, there is a call to be made to which we 
have a special objcetion, how easy it is to find ‘‘reasons” for not 
paying it. It is really too cold for the horses to stand to-day; and 
James must be home in time for his tea ; and besides it would be much 
better to go in another direction, and pay Robinson’s bill, so as to save 
the risk of the post. 

Tow many reasons, again, will present themselves for indulging in 
any little piece of extravagance. After we have ‘thoroughly con- 
sidered” the matter, we don’t want this thing now, it is true, but 
we shall be wanting it by-and-by, and then, perhaps, we may not be 
able to get it. It is a great bargain, and as we are on the spot, we 
can pay for it at once, and, in short, it is better to buy it at once, 
‘‘ for many reasons.” 

For observe, we do not even call excuses by their right name. We 
do not allow to ourselves that they ave excuses. This age of ours is 
remarkable for the beauty and excellence of its imitations of all kinds. 
‘< Beware of spurious imitations’’ is the warning cry of every inventor 
of a good thing. 


An excuse is a ‘spurious imitation” of a reason, and we call it by 
the name of that which it professes to be, never of that which it is. 
Because an excuse, according toold Dr. Johnson, is really “ an apology, 


a plea offered in extenuation.” Now ‘an apology” implies a fault 
or failure of some kind. A ‘plea for extenuation”’ recognizes the fact 
of some acknowledged deficiency, mistake, or misdoing. But things 
have changed since Dr. Johnson’s time. Our “ excuses ” recognize no 
fault, they merely explain, in their own way, why we do the things, 
which, but for these reasons we should not do. If we were forced to 
give a:true definition of what is now understood by an excuse, I think 
we should have to say, ‘‘ a reason invented to suit our own purposes.” 

And it certainly cannot be denied that these invented, or “ imitation ” 
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reasons, have much in common with falsehoods, though it sounds very 
rude in this polite age to sayso. Anexcuse may be truthful in 
form, though it is a falsehood in spirit. 

It may be an “ arrangement” of the truth. It may be what old 
Sambo called a “‘ walking round about ob de truth, Massa.” It may 
be a mixture of truth and falsehood. Or it may be the latter thing, 
pure and unmixed, both in form and spirit. 

Here is a mild form of excuse, very common. 

Mrs. G. ‘The Watsons have sent to ask us to dinner, my dear.” 

My dear. ‘‘ Nonsense! They’re horrid, vulgar people, I won’t go!” 

Mrs. G. ‘‘ Well my dear, I am sure Z don’t want to, but what are 
we to do?” 

My dear. ‘Oh! make some excuse.—Say we have friends coming 
to us, and I’ll ask George to run in.” 

Who does not know how useful brothers and brothers-in-law are 
made on these occasions ? 

This is what we may call an arrangement of the truth. Then there 
is Sambo’s walking round about it. For instance, one may sometimes 
hear the following kind of dialogue between husband and wife on the 
occasion of one of these little social difficulties :— 

‘¢The Smiths want us to go there on the 9th Tom.”’ 

‘¢ Which ? the young Smiths or the old ones ?” 

‘‘The young ones.” 

‘‘Oh! we can’t go then, we’re engaged, which day did you say—the 
9th? Hurrah! its just the day after mother comes to stay with us.” 

‘But you know Tom, she never will let us stop on her account. She 
always insists on our going out without her.” 

‘¢ Well, but you can use her to get us off all the same.” 

*T’m rather afraid they will ask her as well.” 

“‘ Oh! say she never goes out in an evening.” 

*¢ But she always does if sheis asked, Tom, dear, She went out with 
us only the last time she was here. I know she doesn’t mind.” 

“Really, my darling (people always say my darling when they are 
getting a little cross) you don’t seem as if you could see that I don’t 
want to go. I come home tired of an evening, and it is too bad to be 
obliged to dress up and go out again. And young Smith gives 
detestable wine; one’s certain of a head-ache the next morning 
Besides, their parties are the most stupid, humdrum affairs. Surely 


you can make some excuce !” 
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Thus thrown upon her own resources, bound by affection and pity 
for an over-worked husband on the one hand, and by politeness on the 
other, what is a poor weak wife todo? If she offends the young 
Smiths, her husband will be annoyed with her, if she accepts, still more 
so. What course then is open to a conscientious and yet affectionate 
wife but either to make an excuse, or to sit in a draught and catch a 
sufficiently serious cold and cough to render it unsafe for her to go out 
at night. Only “ perhaps Tom might not like that, you know.” 

But unfortunately, it is by no means only ‘‘Toms’’ who drive us 
to excuses. They are far more often made for our own convenience 
than for that of anyone else. And indeed, their grandest success is 
when they are made to succeed in deceiving ourselves, Then they are 
delightful, then they are all-powerful in enabling us to do exactly that 
thing that we like the best untrammelled by any of the stiff and 
uncomfortable restrictions of conscience. And how sweet it is, when 
inclination is dressed in duty’s sober garments, so that we may follow 
her without scruple, not knowing the difference. How charming are 
the excuses that we fabricate for ourselves. 

We don’t like to see our names printed on a charity list, but we 
put up with it, ‘* because, you know, it encourages others to give.” 
We don’t like to wear anything fashionable, but we do it, ‘‘ because, 
you know, there is no humility in making oneself peculiar.” We 
would vather not read sensational novels, ‘‘ but then, you know, if 
everybody is reading them, isn’t it better to know what they are, that 
we may protest against them?” We don’t like to cheat people out 
of their money at Bazaars, ‘‘ but then, you know, it all goes towards 
Charity.” We should always give more liberally to any good object, 
‘only, we don’t happen to have anything but silver in our purses.” 
We should always like to help in any good enterprise, ‘‘ only, you 
know, we have so much to do at home.” 

As for the ‘‘ reasons”? for not attending to the small observances of 
society, punctually and promptly, answering letters, paying bills, 
returning calls, keeping appointments, being in time, and such like, 
their name is Legion. They cannot be reckoned singly, but must be 
taken wholesale. 

Then there are the patent, ready made excuses, for general use 
which everyone has at their fingers’-ends. ‘‘ Everybody does so.”— 
“Tt is only for once.’”—*‘* We can’t help our feelings.” —*‘ Everyone is 


mortal.”—‘It does nobody any harm.’’—-‘‘One time is as good as 
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another.”-—‘ We have a duty to ourselves.”—* Charity begins at 
home,’-—and a hundred others. These may be turned to account 
on every possible occasion. Especially is any little extra conscien- 
tiousness readily quelled by the favourite expression, ‘‘ What is the 
use of making a fuss about it ?” 

Now the great comfort, relief, and convenience to be derived from 
excuses, will be denied by no one. They not only, as I said before, 
spare us from doing anything disagreeable, but they also spare us 
from all self-reproach, and those little stings of conscience which 
are so truly unpleasant. They are the very springs and cushions 
of life, saving us from all the roughnesses and jolts of the road. 

But I am afraid that convenience is, after all, the highest merit 
they possess. And looked at, in sad and sober earnest, what mean, 
dishonest, contemptible things excuses are! False themselves, they 
insensibly create falseness in those who use them. For there is no 
doubt that the habit of making excuses will surely, though perhaps 
slowly, deaden the quickness of the conscience, confuse the perception 
of right and wrong, and sap the integrity of the whole nature. 

If we could but shake off the trick! If we could but take our 
stand firmly, like Scott’s hero— 

His back against a rock he bore 

And firmly placed his foot be‘ore, 
Come one—come all ~—this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I. 

That rock being Truth, pure and simple. How grand it would be 
if we would but realize that every departure from the strict and 
exact truth, however slight, is a wrong and wicked thing. Surely 
we should find it worth our while to take trouble in the matter. 
For I do believe that lazine-s is at the root of half our faults; and 
also a falee shame about being thought enthusiastic. Therefore we 
slur over little things; laugh when others do; look upon tricks and 
‘“‘ dodges,’ and subterfuges as clever and funny; and we make 
ourselves pleasant on these little “ fashionable sins.”’ 

Surely it would be better to bea little grim now and then, 
Surely it would be better even to be “ disagreeable.” And if we 
really set about the matter in earnest, I believe we should find 
the victory not so difficult as we imagine. For one thing, we 
should begin to see that it is, hardly worth while (to put it in the 
commonplace phrase of this bartering age) to give up our sincerity 
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not gain so much after all, by our own excuses, as we fancy. 
People seldom belicve them now; they know too well what they 
are worth, and I am afraid they only despise us for our pains. 

But, in any case, excuses are mean, shabby things, unworthy of 
any honest mind. I do not want to moralize—personally, I am 
rather a poor creature, with a fond love for “ fire-escapes,” ‘‘ middle 
’ and ‘refuges of lies.’ But I think—JI think—I never 
mean to make an excuse again. I would be willing to join anyone else 
who would take a pledge with me ‘never to make another excuse 
so long as we both should live.” 

Only that after all, pledges are Lut a poor safeguard compared with 


course’, 


Heart within, and God o’erhead, 


which is the special and particular heritage of anyone who really and 
truly ‘“‘means” to do athing. And the thing that we may as 
well mean to do is to grow perfectly, utterly and entirely true, 
hating with mortal hatred all prevarications, all shams both in word 
and deed, all evasions, subterfuges, pretences, fibs, falsehoods, white 
lies, black lies, and every other kind of lies, holding as a stain 
upon our scutcheon the least and slightest approach to falsehood in 
any way, even an excuse. 


Dare to be true. Nothing can need a lie. 
A fault, which neels one most, grows two thereby. 


Lucy M. Parxer. 





STRAY TALES BY THE FIRESIDE. 


“Ir is very clear that before one begins a story one must have 
three things, a good fire, a good pen and good paper.” 

The speaker was one of two girls, who sitting by the fireside one 
autumn even’ng had fora long time kept unbroken silence. One 
was assiduously daraing the house linen; while the other pen in hand 
was busy with her own thoughts. Her prolonged meditation resulted 
in the above remark. 


“Indeed ?” replied her sister, loosing up from her work. ‘* Now, 
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I should have thonght that the three most necessary things were a 
good plot, good characters, aud a good style of writing.” 

‘ Those are quite secondary considerations,’ answered Marietta. 
‘They are all lying dormant in the brain, waiting for the other three 
to rouse them up and make them useful in the world. No! I main- 
tain that before setting oneself to write, one should make oneself 
thoroughly comfortable. If the body is uneasy the mind cannot 
work.” 

“‘T shall not dispute the point, although the facts are against you,” 
replied Phyllis. ‘ But now that you are thoroughly comfortable, 
where is your writing? This last half hour you have been sitting 
with your pen in your hand rocking yourself in the rocking chair, 
and looking up to the ceiling for an inspiration, What is the object 
of all this waste of time ?” 

““ Why the fact is,” said Marietta sitting up, ‘‘ that I have promised 
to write something for Maud Lyon’s Christmas number, and to tell 
you the truth I don’t quite know what to say.” 

‘Then I fear I cannot help you,” said Phyllis, ‘for of all things 
next to talking when you have nothing to say, do I dislike and 
despise writing when you have nothing to write about.” 

“ My dear Censoria, for I really cannot call you by any other 
name, the fault is clearly not in the act of speaking or writing, but 
in the fact of any person being so barren of ideas, that they cannot 
find anything worth expressing in words. I should be very sorry to 
think that I had come to that pass. What is really worth saying is 
to my mind equally worth writing, what amuses or instructs three 
people in a room, may equally amuse fifly or a hundred in different 
parts of England. Provided always of course that the style of 
expression be fitting and suitable. It stands to reason that no one 
should write exactly as they would talk.” 

“‘ Very well then, your way is simple,” replied Phylis, “ imagine 
that you have asked a party of slight acquaintances, or one alone if 
you choose, to tea. .How would you amuse them ?” 

“In a very commonplace way, with very commonplace conver- 
sation I fear,’ said Marietta. 

“ Then we will reverse the position. How would you like them 
to amuse you ?” 

“Oh, I am so Oriental in my tastes you know, I like to have 
stories told me—ghost stories, travellers’ tales, old-world histories, 
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adveutures, family romances, and what not. But we have no ex- 
periences of this kind to relate.” 

“If I were to write a novel out of our joint experiences,” said 
Phyllis, “I should send my hero and heroine travelling abroad, and 
put in all the odd people we ourselves had met, and out own ad- 
ventures, and introduce a good many French and German words, 
and describe afew places. Stir them all up together and you would 
have an elegant novel.” 

‘“‘Only wanting the plot,” said Marietta. 

“ The plot should be that of real life, which has none.”’ 

“ None?” 

“ Well, very seldom. Just as nature very rarely indeed arranges 
herself into a picture, so life hardly ever forms itself into a plot. 
The artist must pick and choose and bring together, and separate, or 
throw lighta here and shadows there ; all taken from nature you 
know, and needing assortment and arrangement to make a picture. 
And so must the author do before he arranges human life into a book.” 

“‘ Then that is why fiction is in general so pleasantly unlike real 
life.” 

“ Exactly, it is because our lives do not fall into a plot as readily 
as a kaleidioscope into a pattern, that we like to read about it. But 
still there is to me a great fascination in the desultory pointless 
biographical style of such books as Lavengro or the Annals of the 


Parish, in which there seems positively no purpose, or plan or unity, 
the characters rise, pass over the stage and disappear, and we hear of 
them again as little as we hear of half the people we ourselves have 


met, seen or known in our lives,”’ 

‘ But that style of book needs to be so very well done,”’ said 
Marietta, “ that it would not suit me at all. My story must. have a 
plot or no one will read it. But what or who would you put into 
adventures ? because if you could help me so far with the materials 
I could arrange them afterwards. Come, youshall dictate the scenes 
and incidents, and then I will weave them together.” 

“Very well. My characters have no names at present, no dis- 
tinctive appearance, all that I shall leave to you. They are ‘lay 
figures whom you shall dress hereafter. I shall keep chiefly to 
pronouns.” 

“I make one proviso,” said Mariet'a pausing, pen in hand, ‘‘ you 
shall not begin with —It was —” 
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“No, no, I strike into the middle of the subject at once. Are 
you ready ?” 

‘«‘ They had walked for many miles and for many hours, and night 
began to close in upon them. They had watched the last tints of 
sunset die away on the Jungfrau, and other distant peaks of the 
Oberland, and now the mountains behind them were also shrouded 
in mist. In the last village through which they had passed the bell 
was ringing the Angelus, and the people stood outside their doors 
in knots of two or three enjoying an evening’s gossip, children still 
played in the streets, and women went in and out of the darkening 
church, but when they reached the next hamlet all was quiet, only 
the dogs barked at them as they plodded steadily but wearily on. 
Then the stars came out, and the black fir trees threw great shadows 
over the road, and whether the path was bad or good they knew not 
for neither storm nor water was discernible in the drear light. 
Their guide marched in front answering the questions which from 
time to time reached him as to the distance from their journey’s end, 
his indistinct murmurs of “ wn petit quart @heure,” but ‘still the 
petit quart d’heure grew and grew till it reached wne hewre, and yet 
they seemed no nearer the end. At last a great black wall of trees 
stood up in front of them, and in another moment they plunged into 
the forest. Down, down they went, the descent was steep and rapid, 
the path wound in sharp zigzags crossing and re-crossing the falling 
stream which now leapt from rock to rock foaming and roaring 
almost beneath their feet. The white glimmer was perceptible even 
in that darkness, and seemed to stretch out its arms like Kuhleborn, 
as if about to seize them in its strong embrace and dash with them 
down the steep. ‘The zigzags seemed interminable, and at each turn 
Kuhleborn grew vaster, whiter, nearer. Then there was acry, a 
halt, the guide had missed his footing, he had fallen—they had lost 
the path. 

Long ago they had joined hands that they might keep together in 
the darkness, and now they drew closer one to the other, What 
could they do, every step would now add tothe danger, yet how 
could they remain? cold and weary as they were they could not think 
of passing the night in the forest without a shudder. 

‘*The guide had risen to his feet-~* I have miscounted,’ he said 
‘there are fifty zigzags, I thought myself at the end, there is probably, 
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one more. Courage, Mesdames, we shall soon find the path. Has 
any onea light? 

‘‘ Of course they had not, and the prospect of rescue seemed farther 
off thanever. To grope for the way in pitch darkness, or to wait for 
hours till the moon rose seemed the only alternative. But if they 
felt dismayed they well concealed their feelings. The guide searched 
his pockets, the last contained a treasure. ‘A la bonne hewre,’ he 
cried, ‘ Voici des allumettes !” They stood breathless, their fate hung 
in the balance. If those two matches failed their hopes would 
expire with them. But it was not to be sv, the welcome spark 
appeared, and when the guide held the tiny match close to the ground 
and by its faint light explored pathway and stones and trees, the 
most weary could hardly suppress a smile. The guide’s face how- 
ever showed his anxiety, the match flickered and was gone, but 
that short time had sufliced, the path was regained. ‘One more 
turn,’ he cried in a cheerful voice. ‘ Allons Mesdames,’ and ina 
few minutes the mountain, the forest and Kuhleborn were all behind 
them, they were out in the broad plain, and the stars were blazing 
overhead.” 

‘* All this is very well by way of description,’’ said Marietta dis- 
contentedly, “but it is not incident. You know very well that to 
make anything of an adventure we ought to have been benighted in 
the forest or rescued by goatherds, or had a scene with robbers, or 
something of that kind to make an effect.” 

“You may add any or all of these when you write your novel,” ‘said 
Phyllis, “I only furnish an introductory scene.’ 

‘‘T shall take an author’s license,’ proceeded Phyllis, “‘ and imagine 
some time to elapse between the incidents I have just narrated and 
the point at which I resume my story. 

* Clara was alone. She had seated herself in the railway carriage 
with some melancholy feelings, and looked back more than once 
towards the woods and mountains which had grown so familiar during 
the past few months, and from which the train was now bearing her 
away so quickly, She was roused from her reverie at Schaffhausen 
by the entranc? of an American party, husband and wife and a little. 
boy. There are some people whose appearance instantly and irresist- 
ibly suggests a certain s'rname, and the word ‘ Perkins’ rose to 
Clara’s min as she looked at her companions. Whether it really was 
theirnam: or not, she hed no means of knowing, but as she continued 
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to think of them as Perkins to the end of the journey, we shall take 
the liberty of calling them so too. The lady moved up and down, 
talked, arranged and re-arranged herself, her child and her bags, and 
showed every sign of being a person of great activity of mind and 
body. The conversation soon became general. They had come from 
Paris, and were going to the Falls of Schaffhausen. 

‘«¢ How odd it is’ observed the lady ‘that the French always 
speak of Varesiles, we call it Veersailes.’ 

‘‘ Clara agreed that it was very curious, and presently enquired if 
she spoke German. ‘Oh no, it is not necessary,’ was the reply; 
‘ English or French will take you everywhere now; all the porters 
speak a little English, and between one and the other we get on very 
well.’ It appeared presently that they thought themselves going to 
the Rhine Falls, but that owing to their pronunciation, they had 
been put into a train going exactly the opposite way. Mr. Perkins, who 
could hardly stir without his wife saying, ‘sit stilldear, don’t fidget,’ 
grew eager over this contretemps, but when Clara offered to help them 
they both declined, saying it was only a little misunderstanding, 

At Constance accordingly they both sprang out of the carriage, and 
Mr. Perkins seized upon the first porter he met. ‘We want. tir xets,’ 
he said loudly; ‘ we must have tickets for Rhine Falls.’ ‘ Tickets 
pour les Falls!’ chimed in the lady. The poor German turned from 
one to the other in utter perplexity, and then muttering something 
about nicht verstehen made an attempt to escape. But Mrs. Perkins 
seized him by the arm, reiterating her demands in a still louder key, 
while her husband planted himself in front shouting ‘ tickets, you 
stupid !’ 

“¢Can I be of any use?” said Clara coming forward, ‘I think they 
only speak German here.’ 

“¢Oh no! thank you,’ replied Mrs. Perkins with distant civility, 
we can manage very well, it is only a little misunderstanding.’ 

Clara bowed and withdrew, and as she walked down the platform 
she could still hear the two voices joining in energetic chorus—‘ Tickets 
pour les Falls! Tickets you stupid!” 

E. L. L. 


(To be continued.) 
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TO ROSE. ' 
From the French of Jean de la Faille. 


One loves a flower of azure blue 
Another likes a different hue, 

The lily, pink, and violet 

And many another floweret, 

Each one has adornment meet 

Each one boasts an odour sweet, 

But I, before each flower that grows, 
Prefer the perfume of the rose! 


I love to sing of this sweet flower, 
Its rosy tint, its thorny power, 
Both Venus and Aurora claim 
This flower, which carries too the name 
Of one whom I both love and honour, 

" Whose beauty sits so well upon her, 
That I, before each flower that blows, 
Will sing the glory of the rose! 





HOLLY. 


Straicut is thy stem, and tough thy wood, thou upright Holly 
Tree! Thou art firm and unyielding, like some friends I know. 
None shall warp thee at his will, nor bend thee to do the thing thou 
wouldest not. Thou hast no willing pliancy, like the Ivy, nor tender 
clinging gentleness, like the Woodbine, and sorry would the maiden 
be whose brows were bound with thee! 

But thou hast thy virtues, Holly. If I should say, ‘‘ be my support,” 
who but thou would prop my faltering steps? If I leaned on thee, 
faithful wouldst thou be, and, for a staff, would I choose no better. 

And hast thou not beauties too? What are thy dark and glossy 
leaves springing so firm and short from every twig? Are they not 
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beautiful ? And thy ruby berries, burning red in rich clusters about 
thee, and lighting up the dark shadows beneath thy foliage? These 
beauties thou hast ; and dost thou cherish them, and nurse them from 
every rough wind, and keep them for the sunshine alone ? 

No, thou strong Holly! Thou dost glory in the winter and the 
bleak, bleak cold. Then dost thou laugh to thyself, when the flowers 
shrink away, and the leaves whirl in the blast, and the sky is dark 
and lowering. When the dormouse sleeps and the sheep cower in 
the folds; when the frost creeps by night, and the trees stand black 
and naked. Then art thou glad at thy heart. For thou sayest ‘‘ This 
is the time for me! They passed me by in the bright summer-time. 
I was dark and stern and still, and none took notice of me. And now, 
when all the rest have failed them, in these dark days they come back 
tome; they crave my bounty, they pay hommage at my feet. They 
pray me, the dark Holly, to brighten their firesides, to beautify every 
scene of joy and mirth, and with me they decorate their Altars. 
They would make me king of their happiest time, their Christmas, 
when all are full of love and joy. ‘King Holly,’ they say, ‘ give us 
thy bright leaves and berries, for we can find none so beauteous as 
thine.’ 

‘Well, let them come. I will welcome them all. I will give 
freely to these suppliants—I am rich, and great, and generous, because 
I am strong. He who has strength has all.” 

And art thou only strong, thou dark Holly ? Hast thou no soft and 
tender virtues, no sweet and gentle ways? Ah! thou wouldst hide 
them, but Jknow. Have I not seen thee in the warm spring, when 
the south wind was blowing, and the young lambs were at play in the 
fields, when the grass and the flowers were springing, and the loving 
sun shone down upon all. 

Then thy young shoots appeared, tender, rosy-tipped, soft, soft as 
any in the wood. And when the cuckoo came back, and the larks sang 
in the blue heaven, then didst thou blossom all into flower. 

Small were thy flowers, small and white, but Tsaw them. Wast 
thou ashamed to flower, thou strong Holly ? Didst thou hide those 
sweet small blossoms close to thee, lest any should say, ‘* What, 
is it thou ?” 

So the stranger saw them not, and the world thought thee hard, and 
only he who loved thee best crept to thy side, and knew that thou too 
hadst a soft heart within...... 

Ah Holly! holly! now thou art tearing me with thy prickles! 
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Why wilt thou have prickles, my friend Holly ? Why wilt thou not 
be as gentle as thou art good, and as free from faults as thou art full of 
virtues ? 

For thou hast faults which 1 am sorry to see; thou art proud and 
heughty, irritable and quick to resent an injury, opinicnated and some- 
what stiffnecked, unbending in disposition, and— 

Dost thou say thou dost not care? That thou wilt not be lectured ? 
That such as thou art, thou art; and not otherwise, because nature 
made thee so? Dost thou repeat for ever in mine ears, ‘* Love me all 

~ in all, or not at all ?” 

Well then, I love thee all in all, my friend Holly. Faults thou 
mayst have, but I will love thee, faults and all. Thou mayst rebuff 
me now and then, thou mayst refuse to bend thy strong will to mine, 
but the more I think on thee, the better I love thee, my true and 
valiant Holly ! 











Lucy M. Parker. 
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“ Guido and Lita,’ A Poem, by the Marquis of Lorne, London, 
1875. Macmillan and Co. 


A new poem has been given to the world; but a new star can- 
not be said to have arisen on the poetic horizon. The fatal facility 
with which some persons can string together words that rhyme, binds 
a heavy burden on the mental backs of critics who have to wade 
through pages of dreary inaninities before they can guide or warn the 
public. In the book before us our tale of bricks has been heavy. 
«¢ Guido and Lita” is a story of the Riviera, written in rhyme, and 
the scene is laid in the tenth century, when the Saracens were wont 
to descend on that lovely coast, and strike terror into the inhabitants. 
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In such times, and in sucha country, there is wide scope for the 
imagination, but Lord Lorne does not seem to have been equal to the 
opportunities. His tale is very simple. Guido, the young Knight of 
Orles, becomes enamoured of a fisher-maiden, the beautiful Lita. One 
day Lita and her companions go to gather flowers for decorating the 
Altars at Advent, they are surrounded by the Saracens, and carried off 
to a neighbouring stronghold, whilst a false report is sent to Orles that 
they are gone by sea. Guido and his followers take to their galleys, 
but, instead of the fugitives, find a lightning-struck vessel of the 
Saracens, and from its frightened crew they hear of the stratagem 
which sent them on a false scent. Of course Guidu returns to Orles. 
In the meantime Lita has been freed from the evil designs of El-Sired 
by a fellow-captain, jealous of her beauty, who seeking revenge on 
the tyrant, tells Lita that by following the mountain torrent she will 
soon find herself at home; this the girl accomplishes in one night, and 
gives the alarm to her people, The Saracens attack Orles, and Lita is 
the moving spirit of the defence by which she wins the good opinion 
of her lover's father, who is wounded, but lives long enough to give 
his blessing to her and Guido, who returns from his sea-chase just 
in time. Count William of Provence arrives also, makes Lita a 
lady of his land, and the curtain falls on the usual scene at the 
Altar. So much for the story. Now comes the more delicate 
subject of the poetry. A contemporary is ‘pleased to say it reminds 
him of “Lallah Rookh” both in its “easy flow of rhyme” and 
“richness of imagery.” Peace be tothe shade of our most musical 
Moore! It is time for our readers to judge for themselves. In 
describing the landscape, its strong towers are said to stand 
‘* Like the proud lords who oft, with clash of mail 
Would daunt the commerce that the trader’s sail 
Had sought to bring, enrich ing and to bless, 
The lands they plagued with conflict and distress, 
Till none but robber chiefs and galley slaves, 
Ruled the fair shores, or rode the tranquil waves, 
So stand their forts upon the hills,” 

In this there is nothing of the tenth century spirit, but all the 
commercial ring of the nineteenth: thus the effeminacy of Guido’s 
character is much in the same vein ; 

‘* And less a man than when he was a boy, 
A trivial {oppery became his joy ; 
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His velvet stuffs, the fashion of his sleeve, 
His bat and plume were what could please or grieve.’” 


Further on we read 


‘* His eye had wandered to where now there hung 
Along the far horizon a low cloud 
That mounted steadily on high, while Joud 
The wind piped, like a rustic at his toil, 
Furrowed the sea in ridges like the soil, 
And scattered raindrops as he strode along.” 


The comparison of the wind and the rustic recalls to our mind 
the young lady who declared that she “loved to hear the sound of 
waves retreating on the shingle as it reminded her of the rustle 
of a silk dress,” The sense is also confused; does it mean that 
the cloud or the wind piping like a rustic, “scattered raindrops’’? 
And which ‘strode along?” The wind does not stride, and certainly 
that movement was never suggested to our mind by the clouds, but 
then we are not a poet. 

The first stolen meeting of the lovers is not more happy, and is 
wanting in romance. It is too long to quote, but we give Lita’s reply 
to some words of admiration from her lover. 


‘* Oh, Sir, you flatter me,” she sald, and then, 
*¢ But I must onward, or my father’s men 
Will find nought ready. Sir, I must be gone.— 
Nay, have my words so little favour won, 
Thou wilt not offer me again some food ?” 


But enough, our readers will not thank us for more. In a continued 
mediocrity it is difficult to select passages to praise; perhaps Lita’s 
capture and short captivity, and Guido’s search for her on the sea are 
the best bits of description. The old Knight’s blessing is from its 
meagreness the worst— 


“ Let nought against thy love for her be said.” 


The story is not very distinct, either, and we are weary of the well- 
worn incident of ‘‘ King Cophetica and the beggar-maid.” Even in 
fiction one is haunted by a sense of the utter unfitness of the two as 
life-companions. 
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Doubtless, Lord Lorne found an innocent recreation in writing his 
poetry, and perhaps a pleasure in seeing it published. The four illus- 
trations are excellent. 


Old Times and Distant Places; by Archdeacon Sinclair. London: 
John Murray, 1875. 


The high character of the late Archdeacon Sinclair, and the 
respect in which his name was held, will render the volume before 
us valuable to many readers who cherish his memory, and it is 
sufficiently interesting to commend itself to the general public. 
Anecdotes of such men as Sir Walter Scott, Dr. Chalmers, Sir 
William Hamilton, David Hume, Marshall Macdonald, Washington 
and others will always be reckoned, and the pleasure is enhanced in 
the present work as the sketches are, in most cases, drawn 
from personal intercourse. The son of Sir John Sinclair had 
naturally great advantages in being at once received by the most 
distinguished men wherever he went; witness his visit to America, 
where our author was admitted to an interview with the President, 
Mr. Pierce, (who was at the time forbidden by his medical attendants 
to receive visitors) owing to his father’s correspondence with the 
great Washington. Indeed Mr. Sinclair's trip to America, as a 
deputy from the 8. P.G., is interesting throughout. The only fault 
we find with each paper is its being too short ; a not very common 
fault with writers. 

We venture to say that few persons will read the stirring account 
of Mr, Sinclair’s short tourin ‘‘ The Orkney Isles’? without wishing 
it were longer. Whether he describes the wildness of the scenery, 
or the hair-breadth escapes of the fowlers in those islands, the 
interest of the reader must go with him. Some of the anecdotes 
of Sir Walter Scott are amusing. ‘‘ When Miss Baillie, the authoress, 
was on a visit at Abbotsford, she expressed a wish to see Melrose 
Abbey by moonlight, and thus realize the admirable poetic description 
with which she was familiar. Sir Walter ordered the carriage, and 
handing her into it said, ‘‘when you return from the Abbey, you 


will have the advantage over me; for although I have often seen 
N 
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Melrose, I have never seen it by moonlight.’? Such an avowal may 
startle those who think poets must write from life, rather than 
imagination. To our mind the finest trait of character in the collection, 
is to be found in * Sergeant Brummage.”’ At the seige of an impor- 
tant stronghold in. Southern India, when a breach had been made in the 
wall, the Colonel wanted some men to lead a general assault, promising 
an Ensign’s commission to the first man who should plant the British 
colours on the ramparts. Sergeant Fraser was the first, and was 
immediately shot dead. Brummage then seized the colours, and kept 
his position till the place was captured. The next day he was called 
up before the regiment to receive the promised and well-earned reward, 
and was warmly congratulated by the Colonel. But we will give the 
rest in Mr. Sinclair's own words. Brummage in reply answered him 
calmly :—*‘ Sir, will you allow me to ask a question?” ‘ Certainly,” 
replied the Colonel with no small surprise. ‘ Then,” continued 
Brummage, “the question I want to ask is, whether an officer’s widow 
is not entitled to a pension?” ‘‘ Of course,” replied the Colonel with 
some impatience, ‘but what has a widow’s pension to do with your 
commission as an Ensign? You have no wife looking out for a 
pension!” No,’ said Brummage, ‘* but Sergeant Fraser had a wife. 
He was the jirst to plant the colours; I was only the second; and I 
cannot take to myself the pension to which my comrade’s widow is 
entitled,” A burst of applause followed, Brummage remained a Sergeant, 
but his friend’s widow was saved from poverty. Such a story as this 
needs no comment. We never remember having heard it before, yet 
the annals of the British army have few grander instances of self- 


denial. Brummage was a modest man, as the brave always are, 
and a Christian one. Space forbids our going further into Mr. Sinclair’s 
volume ; what we have said may induce others to get it, and judge for 
themselves. 


Queenie. (A Novel.) London, Hurst and Blackett, 1875. 

The steady flow of novels that pours continuously from the press, 
would suggest that all the situations and contretemps between men 
and women must soon be, if they are not already exhausted. Do 
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own imaginings, woven out of heart and brain, or do they draw from 
life? The difficulty in the last course would be that the incidents 
recognized by being the actors in the living drama, pain and annoy- 
ance would be given, still “truth being stranger than fiction,” 
and no life being free from some tinge of romance sooner or later, 
much may be gathered from experience, and put together to form a 
three-volumed novel. In the book before us, there is a great deal that 
may have been real life, no event too strange to be truc, not even the 
meeting of Queenie and her seeond lover on board the homeward-bound 
steamer from New York to Liverpool. Our own experience confirms 
the possibility of such seemingly improbable rencontres. 

The story of Queenie is told by herself with pathos, simplicity, 
and considerable liveliness. She gives a very natural picture of 
her life and surroundings in the north of Ireland. For our own 
part we like to realize all that belongs to a favorite heroine, and 
Queenie certainly contrives to make us at home with her, both ag 
regards the house and its inmates. How well we can enter into the 
opening scene, where she and her sister Nellie anxiously await the 
letter bag, and then examine its contents. In a dull country house 
this is the exciting moment of the day. The bright little Nellie 
seizes a large square envelope declaring that it looks, nay ‘smells like 
an invitation’’ as she applies it to her “ tip-tilted ” nose. This is a 
true touch of girl-nature. Miss Nellie is an amusing little person 
throughout ; saucy, good hearted, seeming audacious, yet a very 
coward in reality. We are sorry wien her marriage withdraws her 
from the story, though the description of her lover's proposal makes 
some amends for it. However Queenie is the heroine, and we follow 
her fortunes with interest. She tells us first of her love affair with 
Harvey Graham, who we never felt was worthy of her, though a genial 
straight forward gentleman, always meaning well, yet wanting strength 
to act up to his knowledge of right. At once we recognize Dudley 
Wyverne as future master of the situation, and feel some resentment 
against Queenie for persisting in fancying she loved Graham the best ; 
for after all it was little more than fancy. She is fully aware of Mr. 
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Wyverne’s superiority, and of the power he has over her, yet she 
pains him, and represents herself in most odious colours, under the 
absurd impression that this is constancy to her boyish lover, who 
never asked her to marry him, but only told her of his love. Sorry as 
we feel for the poor fellow’s untimely fate, it was necessary to dispose 
of him, or Queenie might have gone on to the end in her over- 
strained idea of duty, and thus have made herself and Dudley miserable. 
It is a novel we can recommend to be read, it is pleasantly written, 
natural and interesting. Atthesame time it wants finish; a little 
more care would have been well bestowed in several parts where the 
scenes end rather abruptly, and also in the wording. We think too 
that the death of poor little Davey might have been spared. It is an 
unnecessary pain for Dudley Wyverne might have re-appeared 
under less tragic circumstances: the poor child’s death serves no 
purpose ; for although sorrow must enter into every life, orphanhood 
was quite a sufficient cloud in the Demeric family. We wish that 
authors who are fond of quotations wonld take the trouble to give 
the names of those thay borrow from; at least in the headings of 
the chapters if nor elsewhere. It looks careless and unfinished, to 
leave the verses without a name, and is uncourteous to their authors. 
It is impossible to criticise Queenie severely, as it makes no 
pretension, and is evidently the work of a young author, who we think 
will do better things hereafter. 


JA FLA 


The Editor does not hold herself responsible for any 
opinions expressed by Contributors. 
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